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Saint Paul in Greece — An Anniversary 

Greece was the first place in Europe where the 
Good News was heralded; five books of the New 
Testament were named for Greek cities. Appropri- 
ately the Nineteenth Hundredth Anniversary of 
Saint Paul’s Arrival in Greece will be observed this 
summer, June 15-30. Elaborate plans are now being 
made by the Greek Orthodox Church. Mr. Eustathius 
Pakis who lives near the Acropolis has airmailed me 
a preview of the tentative plans. 

These call for visits to all the places associated 
with Saint Paul. Scholars, priests, and laymen will 


start the itinerary, on Saturday, June 16. A boat 
will sail from Piraeus for Kavalla, the ancient Nea- 
polis. Every day will be filled with activity. As the 
Pauline enthusiasts are sailing the blue Aegean, they 
will be briefed on geography and travel in the day 
when Christianity was young. 


Mount Athos 


Saturday evening the boat will dock at Mount 
Athos; the party will visit one of the twenty monas- 
teries. Last summer I met a monk from the “Holy 
Mountain” as the modern Greeks call Mount Athos. 
The Virgin Mary, the bearded monk explained in 
excited Greek, blessed the “Holy Mountain” as a 
garden; for fifteen hundred years no woman has 
trod its soil. The monks, whose number is now much 
reduced and whose average age is 68, supervise the 
industries, fishing and forestry. Their main task 
is of a spiritual nature: from 12:00 midnight to 6:00 
in the morning they pray. With such an emphasis 


The author beside the Areopagus: bronze plaque with 
text of Saint Paul’s sermon 
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on the spiritual, I was not surprised to learn that 
they eat no meat. Fish, soup, beans, onions, wine, 
and olives are their basic foods. 

Sunday morning the pilgrims will arrive at Ka- 
valla, the ancient Neapolis, the smal] seaport where 
Saint Paul, together with Silas, Timothy, and Luke, 
first landed in Europe (Acts 16.11). After Mass in 
the local cathedral, the visitors will motor to 
Philippi, nine miles away. There amid the ruins of 
the site, a discussion of Philippi and the Letter to 
the Philippians will be included on the program. In 
the afternoon there will be a reception by the clerical 
and civic dignitaries. By seven o’clock in the eve- 
ning the group will have worked in a visit to a 
shrine of Saint Paul at Apollonia, and this will be 
followed by a picnic. In New Testament times, a 
Roman highway ran from Philippi to Thessalonica, 
the Via Egnatia. Apollonia was on the Via Egnatia; 
thus the Apostle would have passed through it. To- 
day the town has disappeared from the map and 
begs to be excavated. 

A forty-mile trip by cars to Verria, the ancient 
Berea, is scheduled for the pilgrims as they disem- 
bark at Thessalonica early Monday morning, June 
18. Well terraced, Verria is so fertile that the mod- 
ern Greeks call it “the garden of Eden,” growing 
pomegranates, figs, and grapes. Here one can see 
numerous Byzantine churches which are hidden in 
backyards. Barn-like buildings are built over these 
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domed churches, beautifully decorated with fres- 
coes. Dark, dusty, and empty, these one-time 
churches were camouflaged and hidden during the 
period when the Turks were in control in Greece. 
One spot is the pride of the Verrians: four huge slabs 
of stones, the top one inscribed in Greek letters— 
PAULOS. These stones traditionally mark the place 
where the Apostle stood when he preached in the 
synagogue. The visitors will have a busy day at 
Verria with a ceremony in the local cathedral, a dis- 
cussion of the early Church at Berea, and a recep- 
tion. 
At Thessalonica 


Tuesday, June 19, will be a memorable day; High 
Mass will be celebrated in the Church of Saint 
Demetrius at Thessalonica, a church which was 
dedicated in the fifth century. When much of Thes- 
salonica was gutted by fire in 1917, this edifice did 
not escape. Today the church is still being restored. 
I sat for an hour inside this huge basilica and 
watched the skilled workmen build again this thing 
of beauty. In 1919, archaeologists found a subter- 
ranean chapel at the east end of the church. An 
accommodating guide took me down fifteen steps to 
see the finds. Many marble fragments and potsherds 
were lying loosely around a baptismal font. The 
guide explained that the graves of four bishops had 
come to light. The bodies, fully clothed in vestments, 
were in a sitting position. When the archaeologists 
disturbed the rest of these notables, the bodies 
crumbled to dust. A discussion of the Apostle at 
Thessalonica, a reception, and an inspection of the 
Roman remains are scheduled. 


Friday, June 22, the party will arrive at the island 
of Crete. After a consideration of the Apostle’s brief 
contact with the island, the day will be spent in 
seeing the Minoan sites. Saturday the group will 
visit the island of Rhodes; that same day a short 
trip will be made to the monastery of Saint John on 
the island of Patmos, the very place where the 
Apocalypse was written. 


Sunday, June 24, the party will return to the 
mainland and visit Cenchreae, one of the two sea- 
ports of ancient Corinth. At five o’clock when the sun 
seems less penetrating, there is scheduled a climb 
of the Acro-Corinth, a towering grey mass of moun- 
tain 1500 feet above the ruins of the city to which 
Saint Paul wrote at least four letters. A temple of 
Aphrodite was situated on the Acro-Corinth even 
when Saint Paul was helping Aquila and Priscilla 
make tents. This temple had a thousand prostitutes 
who from a pagan point of view were worshipping 
the goddess of love by practicing their profession. 
Before their conversion, some of the Corinthian 
Christians had probably taken part in these orgies. 
That is why Saint Paul in First Corinthians speaks 
out against sexual vice and reminds the Corinthians 
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that they are to lead a new life and that their bodies 
are temples of the Holy Spirit. 


In Corinth 

Monday, June 25, will be given over to a tour of 
old Corinth. The Pauline enthusiasts will tramp over 
many stone blocks and columns, all excavated by 
Americans within the last fifty years. A discussion 
of Saint Paul and his two letters in the New Testa- 
ment to the Corinthians will be held amid the ruins 
of a city which boasted a half million people. 

Tuesday morning, June 26, the group will visit 
the famous remains of Athens—the Acropolis, the 
Areopagus, the Agora, the Stadium, the Pnyx, and 
many other places. The afternoon will be given over 
to the museums. High Mass in the Church of Saint 
Paul will be followed Wednesday morning by a visit 
to Daphni and Eleusis. That night the King of 
Greece will receive. Thursday evening a special 
Vespers will be held on the Areopagus by the Greek 
Orthodox Church, commemorating the Apostle’s ser- 
mon on the Areopagus (Acts 17.22-34). 

June 29, Saint Paul’s Day, will be observed with 
High Mass in the cathedral, with all the dignitaries 
of the Greek Orthodox Church in attendance. In the 
afternoon papers on the man from Tarsus will be 
read at the University of Athens. The celebrations 
will close in the evening with an oratorio in the 
Odeum of Herodes Atticus. 

Robert S. Kinsey 
Thiel College, 
Greenville, Pennsylvania 





Vatican Manuscripts in Microfilm 

The Very Reverend Paul C. Reinert, 8.J., presi- 
dent of Saint Louis University, has announced that 
the University has received exclusive permission to 
microfilm the great collection of Vatican manu- 
scripts. The Reverend Lowrie Daly, S.J., of the 
Curriculum of Mediaeval Studies, and The Reverend 
Joseph Donnelly, 8.J., Acting Director of the Uni- 
versity Libraries, will be in charge. The material, 
when housed at the University, will be available to 
all competent scholars. 





In Plato noble truth is mingled so inextricably 
with Manichaean Puritanism that, while of all 
thinkers he is the most worthy of study, at the same 
time of all men he is the least worthy of imitation. 
For it is the simple and dangerous error of Platonism 
that, rightly insisting that the intellect must judge 
which pleasures are worth having, it falsely assumes 
that the intellect will always award the preference to 
intellectual pleasures.—Hollis. 





It is fashionable in the scholastic world at present 
to deny the value of mere knowledge of facts—and 
to demand it in examinations.—J/, Welton. 
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The Attitude of the Roman Administration 
Toward Latin and Greek 

The deliberations of the Security Council and 
General Assembly of the United Nations have vividly 
brought to the notice of millions of people, through 
the media of radio and television, the intricacies of 
diplomatic negotiations. The daily interchange 
among delegates speaking different languages has 
clearly illustrated the dominant position three or 
four languages occupy in the official communication 
among the governments of the world and has in- 
creased our awareness of the affinity between lan- 
guage and national prestige, as well as between 
language and international understanding. This 
matter of the status of languages in a cosmopolitan 
society, so important in our own time, is important, 
too, for the student of Roman antiquity and, indeed, 
has been recently receiving a fair measure of atten- 
tion.' I propose in this paper to consider one aspect 
of this large subject: the history of the attitude of 
the Roman administration, Republican and Imperial, 
toward the Greek and Latin languages. 

The earliest reliable testimony which bears upon 
this inquiry indicates that, from the first, the Rom- 
ans had no intention of imposing the Latin tongue 
upon Greek-speaking peoples. The senatus consulta 
relative to Greek affairs which have come down to 
us from the Republican period—over twenty,’ of 
which the earliest, dating from 189 B. C., is the first 
senatorial decree we have—are preserved in their 
Greek versions and all, except one,’ were found in 
the Greek towns and cities to which they refer. 
Common to all these inscriptions are certain peculi- 
arities, first noticed by Foucart* and later thoroughly 
studied by Viereck,® which prove beyond any doubt 
that the Greek decrees are official translations, made 
at Rome, and then sent to the East, very likely with- 
out the Latin originals. The Greek used is the koiné; 
the Greek translates not only the sense of the Latin 
but Latin idioms, word for word, without any regard 
for Greek usage; and the same phrases are used 
uniformly in all the documents to translate Latin 
legal formulae, indicating that a consistent termi- 
nology had been decided upon in Rome. 


Importance of Senate Decrees 

The importance of these decrees for our problem 
is that they show that the Romans used Greek even 
in the earliest documents concerning Greek states. 
It will be well now to consider for a moment evi- 
dence that might seem to be in contradiction to this 
practice. Valerius Maximus,® writing early in the 
first century after Christ, informs us that the Roman 
magistrates of old had used Latin in conducting 
official business with Greeks, whether in Rome, 
Greece, or Asia; interpreters were employed even 
if the magistrates knew Greek; and in this way “the 
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pallium was kept in subjection to the toga,” and all 
peoples learned to respect Roman authority and the 
Latin language. 

The contradiction between these remarks of 
Valerius and the senatus consulta in Greek is more 
apparent than real. In the one case we are dealing 
with written documents and in the other with de- 
cisions delivered viva voce by Roman magistrates. 
Writing in a period when all educated men were 
fluent in Greek, Valerius may not have fully under- 
stood why the magistratus prisci gave their responsa 
to Greeks in Latin. The original reason, I suspect, 
was not to give the Latin language its due meed of 
honor or to keep the pallium in subjection to the 
toga. It was to maintain the dignity of Roman offi- 
cials who had an imperfect knowledge of Greek. 
The Romans long remembered the humiliating scene 
at Tarentum in 282 B. C., when every mistake in 
Greek which their envoys made called forth the hoots 
and jeers of the Tarentine assembly.? Once Rome 
was in a position to command the world’s respect, 
her representatives could use Latin in discussions 
with Greeks, and doing so would not be risking their 
prestige. In the case of senatus consulta, the im- 
personal acts of a governing body, considerations of 
prestige were not impoitant, since the gravitas of 
individual magistrates was not imperiled. 


Official Latin for Greeks 

There is testimony to show, in support of Valerius’ 
statement, that, at least until the second half of the 
second century B. C., Roman dignitaries did use their 
own language when treating with Greeks officially. 
Even when interpreters were employed,* the magis- 
trate read the Latin text of his proclamation first. 
To cite one instance: after the battle of Pydna 
(168 B. c.) Aemilius Paullus solemnly read the 
Roman terms to the Macedonians in Latin and his 
words were then translated into Greek by the praetor 
Octavius. Sometime before, Paullus, speaking in a 
private capacity, had favored Perseus with a homily 
in Greek.® 

Valerius implies, by his use of the term magis- 
tratus prisci, that officials of his time did not use 
Latin in their negotiations with Greek-speaking 
peoples. In fact, we hear that, long before, Tiberius 
Sempronius Gracchus, father of the Gracchi, ad- 
dressed the Rhodians in Greek,'’® while Publius 
Licinius Crassus, who went to Asia in 131 B. C., won 
the respect and affection of the province because he 
pronounced court sentences in whichever of the five 
Greek dialects the litigants used.'' Cicero thought 
it to be plain common sense to speak Greek to Greeks 
and addressed the Senate of Syracuse in Greek.’” 
Octavian himself, we are told, made his speech par- 
doning the people of Alexandria in Greek “so that 
they might understand him.’’* 
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In Rome itself we can see at work the same 
process, but in reverse. We learn from Gellius’ 
account of the embassy to Rome of the Greek philos- 
ophers Carneades, Diogenes, and Critolaus in 155 
B. C., that the philosophers addressed the Roman 
Senate in Greek, with Gaius Acilius interpreting 
into Latin, although it is likely that all the senators 
had understood the Greek.'* The first Greek to speak 
in the Senate without an interpreter was the rhet- 
orician Apollonius Molo of Rhodes.'® This was prob- 
ably in 81 B. c. when he served as Rhodian legate to 
Rome. 

Signs of Bilingualism 

There are many signs to indicate that by the 
beginning of the Christian era the Roman world 
was recognized as bilingual. Augustus and his suc- 
cessors not only continued the practice of using 
Greek in matters relating to the East, but took pains 
to see that the Greek used was good, even elegant, 
Greek.'*® The Republican senatorial decrees show, 
through their crude and unidiomatic Greek, that the 
Roman Senate, intent upon the preservation of 
traditional legal formulae, was not particularly con- 
cerned whether its decrees were so couched as to be 
completely understood by the Greeks.’? But we know 
that it was the custom of Augustus, when Greek was 
required for his state business, to set down his wishes 
in Latin and then to entrust the translation into 
Greek to someone else, because, in spite of his long 
training in Greek, he did not feel competent to do it 
himself.1* Some time very early in the Empire, per- 
haps even under Augustus, the office of ab epistulis 
Graecis” was created, a secretariat responsible for 
the Greek versions of official communications in- 
tended for Greek-speaking peoples and the counter- 
part of the ab epistulis for Latin dispatches. 

Bilingual inscriptions provide additional testimony 
for the recognition Greek was receiving at this time 
in matters of administration. We know of inscrip- 
tions of this kind in the East that date from the 
period of Caesar and Antony,” although for the 
most part they are from later times. So Roman a 
ruler as Augustus ordered his Res Gestae to be en- 
graved in Greek as well as in Latin in Rome itself. 

As far as Roman officialdom was concerned, Greek 
and Latin which the Emperor Claudius referred to 
as “both our languages,’’*' had reached by the first 
century after Christ a kind of equilibrium.” Among 
Latin authors from Cicero onward the expression 
utraque lingua was current,” and in Greek authors, 
as early as Plutarch, we find 9 éxatéoa yl@tra 
when they are referring to both languages and 7 
éréoa yA@ttra when it is a question of Latin alone.** 


Concept of Internal Unity 
In the second century, under the enlightened rule 
of the Antonines, both Greeks and Romans conceived 
of the Empire as an internally homogeneous Graeco- 
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Roman world in sharp contrast with surrounding 
barbarism.» The emperors encouraged the Greek 
literary renaissance, whose products were consid- 
ered a contribution to the common culture. This 
fusion reached its culmination with the issuing in 
A. D. 212 of Caracalla’s citizenship decree. Whatever 
its immediate purpose, this famous edict gave im- 
petus to the advance of Greek toward equality with 
Latin before the law. Since Roman law now applied 
to the Greek East, supplanting the Hellenistic law 
which the Romans had hitherto left almost intact, 
further concessions to the Greek language became 
necessary. We know from a recently published in- 
scription that Caracalla himself, while personally 
presiding at a trial at Antioch in A, D, 216, used 
Greek no less than the litigants.*° As time went on, 
old rulings stipulating the use of Latin formulae in 
contracts, trusts, and wills had gradually to be modi- 
fied. Eventually, for much legal business, the only 
language requirement was that all parties involved 
understand the terms of the agreement. 


An interesting illustration of this process at work 
is afforded us in papyrus wills that have been found 


in Egypt. The jurist Gaius (florwit circa A. D. 150) 


ruled that Roman wills must be made in Latin.*’ 
This ruling, repeated by Ulpian, was valid until the 
year 439, when it was provided that wills might be 
made in Greek.?* Roman citizens in Egypt itself 
were expressly forbidden to make Greek wills by a 
provision of the Gnomon Idios Logos (Rules of the 
“Special Account’”’)*® drawn up about A. D, 150. In- 
deed, Roman wills from Egypt which antedate Cara- 
calla’s decree are in Latin, although short Greek 
summaries of the contents were sometimes added.*° 
From the third century onward, however, Greek 
originals of Roman wills are not uncommon," and 
we know that the emperor Alexander Severus (died 
A. D. 235) gave permission to citizens—at least to 
those in Egypt—to make their wills in Greek.*? Two 
Greek wills found at Oxyrhynchus, dating from 276 
and 331, declare that the testator “dictated the fol- 
lowing will in the Greek language in accordance with 
the permission.”’** 


Diocletian and Policy Change 

We have so far reviewed, very briefly, it is true, 
but I hope not unfairly, a period of roughly 500 years 
—a half-millennium marked by a series of conces- 
sions to Greek. With the Emperor Diocletian there 
came a change of policy. The Empire had experi- 
enced crisis after crisis for fifty years before his 
accession and had barely survived. As a part of his 
program of Romanization, Diocletian insisted on 
Latin as the language of administration, although 
there was still no thought of compelling Greek- 
speaking peoples to renounce their language for 
Latin. One striking proof of this is furnished by 
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papyrus records from Egypt. During the first three 
centuries of the Empire not only was the business 
of administration in Egypt largely conducted in 
Greek, but Greek was used almost exclusively for 
the recording of trials, even when Roman citizens 
were concerned. As a result of the changed policy, 
however, the sentences of judges and description of 
trials had to be recorded in Latin, although the 
speeches of Greek plaintiffs and defendants were 
still recorded in Greek.** 

In the fourth century Constantine and his suc- 
cessors—except for Julian (361-363), whose brief 
reign was characterized by its Hellenic spirit—con- 
tinued to maintain the prestige of Latin as the official 
language. Once again we hear of proclamations de- 
livered in Latin and turned into Greek by inter- 
preters. For example, Constantine addressed the 
Council of Nicaea (A. D. 325) in Latin, with an inter- 
preter at his side to translate his words for an audi- 
ence which was almost entirely Greek-speaking.* 
The sophist of Antioch, Libanius, no lover of Latin, 
implies that in this period magistrates of Eastern 
cities were expected to know Latin. Of the Emperor 
Constantius he says that he entrusted the highest 
positions to ignorant people and “barbarians” (un- 
derstand: ‘“Latin-speaking Westerners’’) .** 


Two Passages in Lydus 


In connection with this policy of adhering to Latin 
for administration, I should like to call attention to 
two passages in the De Magistratibus of John Lydus, 
a prominent figure in Justinian’s court, who explains 
in this tract the workings of the imperial bureau- 
cracy. In the first*’ of these he mentions (on the 
authority of one Fonteius, otherwise unknown) an 
oracle given to Romulus—and in Latin—stating that 
Fortune would desert the Romans whenever they 
forgot their native tongue. This oracle was fulfilled, 
continues Lydus, when Cyrus the Egyptian, (an 
official in the government of the fifth-century Em- 
peror Theodosius II) began to issue decrees in Greek. 
In the second passage,** somewhat further on in his 
treatise, Lydus mentions an ancient law stipulating 
that all the acts of magistrates were to be issued in 
Latin. The transgression of this law would hasten 
the decline of Roman power. According to Lydus, 
it was John the Cappadocian, one of Justinian’s 
ministers, who disregarded it. 

Now this oracle and law, so similar in their im- 
port, are known to us only from these remarks of 
Lydus and, therefore, no explanation of them can be 
more than conjectural, and none has been offered 
other than disbelief in their existence, although they 
have been cited by scholars more than once.*® Never- 
theless, I think that more than this can be said. 

It will be recalled that in the statements of 
Valerius Maximus and in the evidence down through 
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the third century there is no suggestion of an oracle 
or law of this character. Quite the contrary. We 
may well wonder whether they were as ancient as 
Lydus makes them out to be. But if they existed at 
all, under what circumstances did they first appear? 
The following considerations seem to me to indicate 
that the oracle and law were “discovered” by the 
imperial administration when Constantinople was 
made the capital of the Empire or shortly thereafter. 

No such oracle or law was needed so long as the 
center of the imperial government was in the West, 
where Latin was the prevailing language. In the 
time of Diocletian, Rome had ceased to be the capital 
of the Empire, except by courtesy, although the 
official transfer to the East was not made until the 
dedication of Constantinople in 330. Now it was 
Constantine’s intention that Constantinople should 
be a New Rome; that Latin should remain the lan- 
guage of administration and that, in fact, the change 
of capitals should not cause a break in imperial 
tradition.*® Still, it was probably realized that a 
Latin capital and a Latin administration stood in 
constant danger of losing their Latin character in 
the Greek East; the experience of the Roman colonies 
in the East indicated that.*t What was required if 
Constantine’s purpose was to be achieved was some- 
thing to prevent a rapid Hellenization of the central 
administration. 

The nature of the law and the oracle points to 
their being invented to fill such a need. Both were 
cloaked with the mists of time: the oracle was sup- 
posed to have been given to Romulus, the founder 
of Rome; the law was a véuosg aexatos (a vague and 
indefinite term), disregard of which would bring 
about Rome’s decay. The fulfillment of the oracle 
also meant ruin for the Empire. In each case we see 
an appeal to tradition coupled with a terrible threat 
—a combination that might retard Hellenization. It 
is even possible that the Fonteius from whom Lydus 
took the story of the oracle was its author. The 
works attributed to him by Lydus are all of an anti- 
quarian character: De Signis, a treatise entitled De 
Etrusca Disciplina, and another on thunder-divina- 
tion. In the fourth century writing of this type had 
a great vogue, and it is tempting to place Fonteius’ 
floruit in the time of the founding of Constantinople. 
A scholar such as he, versed in antiquarian lore, 
could easily have produced the oracle given to 
Romulus.‘ 

Encroachment of Greek 

We have nearly reached the end of our survey. 
Greek began to encroach upon Latin as an official 
language in the first half of the fifth century,** and 
the reason for the growing disuse of Latin for ad- 
ministration in the East is not hard to find. As long 
(Continued on page 56) 
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The World as Fatherland 


“With this conviction,” says Seneca, in the twenty- 
eighth of his Epistulae Morales, “you must live: ‘I 
am not born for some one nook, but this whole world 
is my fatherland’ ”’—patria mea totus hic mundus est 
(4). No very startling thought is this, perhaps, to 
us in the twentieth century; not entirely startling 
was it, we may well suppose, to Seneca’s younger 
correspondent, Lucilius, in the first century of the 
Christian era. But startling, indeed, it may well 
have been two or three centuries before Christ, when 
under Stoic auspices it began to be taught to a 
Greek world still, despite political and other social 
changes, running along under the old conviction that 
one’s city was one’s only reasonable place of resi- 
dence, and that beyond the limits of Greek-speaking 
peoples there was only an intolerable barbarism. 

Stoicism, it is true, had not “invented” the idea of 
the world as one’s fatherland. Glimpses of the revo- 
lutionary thought are to be found earlier—in the 
fifth-century Euripides, for example, who strove 
valiantly, though inexpeditiously, to force the eyes 
of his fellow Athenians from their narrow self-in- 
terest to peoples and persons outside. But the Stoics, 
in a very genuine way, made the idea their own, and 
the Stoic cosmopolis, or city of the world, became a 
fundamental tenet of their school. It gloved in well, 
to be sure, with the Stoic doctrine of self-sufficiency, 
which maintained that the happiness and well-being 
of the Stoic sage welled entirely from within, that he 
was himself master of his own destiny and felicity. 

It fitted, too, the needs of a philosophy that was 
dynamic enough to look to fields afar, and that 
seemed to see in the rising star of Rome to the west 
a rewarding place for the propagation of its theories. 
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It allowed the Stoic teacher to insist, as Seneca does 
in this same twenty-eighth letter, that a restless mov- 
ing by the individual from place to place was no 
remedy for inner turmoil. “You do not really travel,” 
he says, “but you wander and are driven and change 
from place to place, though the great object of your 
quest, to live well, can be found everywhere (5).” 
Or, again, he quotes Socrates to ask: “Why do you 
marvel that travel does you no good, since you con- 
tinue to cart yourself about? The same cause that 
drove you forth continues to weigh you down (2).” 

The doctrine, then, was useful to the Stoics in 
other phases of their teachings. Further, in practical 
application the somewhat heroic aims of the doctrine 
readily enough fell short of their goal. Thus Seneca 
himself, during the long years of his exile in Corsica, 
if we may accept certain epigrams from the Antho- 
logia Latina as really his, was in no sense reconciled 
to the narrow confines and limited advantages of the 
island, nor did its climatic excesses leave him Stoi- 
cally unmoved. He complains, and vehemently, as 
many another exile with no benefit of Stoic precept 
would have complained. Yet the fact of the essential 
value of the doctrine remained. Great ideas are im- 
perishable, even though the human advocates o 
them may falter and fail. 

Socrates, says Cicero in the Tusculanae Disputa- 
tiones (5.108), when asked to what city he belonged, 
replied, “To the city of the world”—Mundanus. The 
lapse of the centuries has done much to encourage us 
in this concept of world-citizenship, or at least to 
inspire us to the hope of world-union or world- 
federation of some sort, as a remedy to the quarrels 
and suspicions and perils in a world distraught by 
nationalistic individualities. History records the oc- 
casions when the ideal has been somewhat nearly 
approached. History, later, will likewise recount the 
strivings and aimings of our present era. But for 
countless men of good will the great ideal will re- 
main. 

Understandably, there are many who yield to dis- 
couragement over the fact that we have gone so 
slight a way, in this twentieth century of vaunted 
enlightenment, towards a modern cosmopolis. There 
are those who think that the idea is too new, too 
fresh, too strange, for acceptance in the near future. 
There are others who are convinced that the sacri- 
fice of national prestige and advantage in some form 
of world-state or world-federation would be too ex- 
pensive for the benefits gained. 

To all of these, it would be at the very least en- 
lightening to understand how venerable and long- 
standing the idea of oneness of world really is, how 
much it has been discussed, how ardently it has been 
proposed. Once again the great tradition has antici- 
pated a topic of universal concern. In the first days 
of our Christian era, a Roman has said, “This whole 
world is my fatherland.” 
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Hymnus Mariae Mense Maio 


Regina caeli, nos famuli tui, 
Flexo palam te suppliciter genu, 
Oramus enixe precantes 
Ut placido validoque corde 


Nobis et adsis et faveas pie 
Mensem per istum cum speciem tuam 
Ad sidera extollamus, ausi 
Cum cithara fidibusque binis 


Cantare versus suavisonos tibi. 
Te praedicamus spiritibus simul, 
Quae pellis aerumnas iniquas 
Corporibusque simul dolores: 


Te cuius ardor nos sequitur potens 
Amore caeli nos rapere acriter 
Lasciviis a noxiis, quae 
Inveniuntur in orbe terrae; 


Te, pura mater, quae sine crimine 
Nobis revelas terrigenis semel 
Adae per errorem caducis 
Quomodo sit pietas petenda. 


Non nos, Maria, spernere nec preces 
Aude, tibi nam polliciti sumus 
Et gloriam et laudem daturos 
Nunc et in omne volubile aevum. 


Ralph J. Bastian, S.J. 
West Baden College, West Baden Springs, Indiana 





Breviora et Petita 


Iowa Classical Conference 

After an interruption following the years when 
the Iowa Classical Conference was held at Cornell 
College under the direction of Professor Mark E. 
Hutchinson (now, regrettably, in very ill health), 
this important event is being resumed on March 17 
at the State University of Iowa. Under the general 
direction of Professor Gerald P. Else, a very inter- 
esting program is announced, with the theme of 
“The Classics in Time of Stress.” Among the visit- 
ing lecturers scheduled are Professor Jotham John- 
son of New York University ; Sir Richard Livingston 
of Oxford University; and Professor Clyde Murley 
of Northwestern University, editor of The Classical 
Journal. Also announced is the Iowa Latin Work- 
shop, to run from June 18 through July 7, again 
under the direction of Professor Gerald F. Else; the 
theme will be “Latin and the Modern World.” 


A New Publication, Onoma 


From Louvain comes word that the Third Inter- 
national Congress of Toponymy and Anthroponymy 
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has set up “an International Committee of Ono- 
mastic Sciences, as well as an International Centre 
of Onomastics with its permanent office at the 
‘Instituut voor Naamkunde’ (Onomastic Institute), 
E. van Evenstraat 10, Louvain.” The Center is 
charged with the publication of a bibliographical and 
informational bulletin, to be known as Onoma. The 
first volume, dated 1950, is now ready. 


Latin in West Virginia 

A very helpful study of the status of Latin in West 
Virginia schools has been made, and reported on, by 
Professor C. G. Brouzas, of West Virginia Uni- 
versity. Among the many facts that emerged, these 
are of particular interest: (1) for the year 1949- 
1950, in the schools reporting, enrollments in Latin 
increased by 284 students (figures for 1950-1951 
were not available) ; (2) twelve schools which had 
not previously offered Latin, and twenty-eight 
which had previously offered it and dropped it, 
would all put Latin in the curriculum “if they could 
find a qualified teacher.” In partes orientes, non 
occidentes, debet iuvenis procedere! 


Saint Louis University Twelfth Latin 
Teachers’ Institute 

On June 20 and 21, as part of its Summer Session 
offerings, the department of classical languages at 
Saint Louis University will sponsor its Twelfth 
Latin Teachers’ Institute. The theme will be “Latin 
Today and Always.” Visiting Lecturer for the In- 
stitute will be Charles Christopher Mierow, pro- 
fessor of biography at Carleton College (on the Am- 
brose White Vernon Foundation) ; his two lectures 
will be on “Biography in the High School Latin 
Class,” and “Adventures in Mediaeval Latin.” Also 
offered will be a series of “Inductive Lectures to 
Graduate Study in the Classical Languages,” on July 
3, 5, 10, 12; these will be given by Associate Pro- 
fessor Chauncey E. Finch and Professor William C. 
Korfmacher. 


Latin Week and the Latin Week Bulletin 


Once again The Classical Association of the Middle 
West and South is interested in promoting Latin 
Week, with the period April 16 through 21 proposed 
as a feasible, though not essential, time. There is a 
Committee for the project: Mrs. Lillian R. Hadley, 
Steinmetz High School, Chicago, chairman; Profes- 
sor Clyde Murley, Northwestern University; Mrs. 
Minnie Lee Shepard, University of Texas; and Pro- 
fessor Lucy Whitsel, Marshall College. This year’s 
Bulletin, entitled “The Gates of Janus,” is available 
from the author, Professor Murley. 
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(Continued from page 53) 

as the Eastern and Western halves of the Empire 
had remained parts of an organic whole, it was 
natural for the government to adhere to Latin in the 
interest of unity and tradition, but it was inevitable, 
once the break had come, that Greek should replace 
Latin the East since the East was Greek.‘ It is 
true that the great legal monuments of the age of 
Justinian were originally published in Latin, but the 
work of translation into Greek began almost im- 
mediately after their completion.** Most of the 
Novellae of Justinian, new laws published from time 
to time during his reign, were issued in Greek, since 
Justinian, though proud to call Latin his mate@.os 
gwvn,** wanted his laws to be understood by the 
predominantly Greek population of his Empire. 

By the time of the Emperor Heraclius (610-642) 
Latin had ceased to have an important place in the 
administration of the Empire of the East.*7 Never- 
theless, the Byzantine Emperors continued to call 
themselves Emperors of the Romans, a title now 
without significance. Latin words and phrases, 
sprinkled throughout the ritual of court ceremonies, 
were repeated for the sake of tradition, without com- 
prehension. During the centuries following Jus- 
tinian there was little knowledge of Latin in the 
East. Pope Gregory the Great (590-604) complains 
that there is no one in Constantinople who can make 
a decent translation from Latin into Greek.** And 
we hear that a “certain Roman” in the days of the 
Emperor Leo VI (885-911) saw a Latin inscription 
in a church in Constantinople and told its meaning 
to the Emperor, who rewarded him with a rich gift 
and bestowed on him the title of “Illustrious.”*® 

Carl R, Trahman* 

University of Cincinnati 


NOTES 

* This paper, in slightly different form, was read before 
The Classical Association of the Middle West and South, 
Forty-sixth Annual Meeting, April 6-8, 1950, Cleveland, Ohio. 
It is adapted, in part, from a section of my doctoral disserta- 
tion, The Latin Language and Literature in the Greek World, 
submitted to the Graduate School of the University of Cin- 
cinnati, in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the de- 
gree of doctor of philosophy (1942). 

1 But except for R. J. Bonner’s sketch, “The Conflict of 
Languages in the Roman World,” The Classical Journal 25 
(1930), pp. 579-592, and some pages in T. J. Haarhoff’s The 
Stranger at the Gate (London, 1938), there is virtually 
nothing on the subject in English. 2 These decrees are listed 
in Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, Real-Enzyklopddie, Supplementband 
6, columns 808-812. For typical examples, see Dittenberger, 
Sylloge® 2. 612, 646, 664, 674. 3 The Senatus Consultum de 
Asclepiade Sociisque of 78 B. C. (Corpus Inscriptionum 
Latinarum 1, 588) was found at Rome and contains part of 
the original Latin in addition to the Greek. 4 Archives des 
Missions scientifiques et littéraires, Deuxiéme Série, 7 (1871), 
p. 323. 5 Sermo Graecus Quo Senatus Populusque Romanus 

. . Usi Sunt Examinatur (Gottingen, 1888). 6 2.2.2. 7 
Appian, De Rebus Samuniticis 7.2; compare Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, Antiquitates Romanae 19, Excerptum 5. 8 
There must have been many interpreters attached to Roman 
official staffs, although references to them by name are not 
numerous. See H. S. Gehman, The Interpreters of Foreign 
Languages among the Ancients (Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
1914). 9 Livy 45.29.83, 8.6. Compare Plutarch, Cato Maior 
12, for Cato’s speech to the Athenians in Latin. 10 Cicero, 
Brutus 79. 11 Valerius Maximus 8.7.6. It was probably 
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when there were magistrates who, like Crassus, had a thor- 
ough knowledge of Greek and were not likely to make ludi- 
crous errors in idiom, that Romans began to conduct negotia- 
tions with Greeks directly in Greek. 12 Actio Secunda in 
Verrem 4.147. 13 Cassius Dio 51.16. 14 Just before speak- 
ing in the role of ambassadors they had harangued a great 
crowd of Romans in Greek; see Aulus Gellius 6.14. During 
the United Nations Security Council session of August 22, 
1950, it was agreed, in an unusual move to save time, to 
postpone the French translation of speeches by Mr. Malik, 
Sir Gladwyn Jebb, and Ambassador Austin, until the next 
meeting. It was obvious that all the delegates understood the 
speeches as they were given in English (Mr. Malik’s Russian 
address had been translated into English). But in accordance 
with protocol the next session began oddly with consecutive 
French translations of three speeches which had been de- 
livered several days earlier. 15 Valerius Maximus 2.2.3. 16 
See, for example, the extant Greek letters of Augustus (Dit- 
tenberger, Sylloge® 2. 768, 780). 17 Polybius has an interest- 
ing passage (20.9), illustrating how the Aetolians made a 
decision that had serious consequences because they failed to 
grasp the significance of a Latin technical term translated 
literally into Greek. 18 Suetonius, Divus Augustus 89. 19 
First mentioned in connection with Nero (Josephus, Anti- 
quitates Iudaicae 20.183). Naturally, this does not mean that 
the post was not created before this time. 20 Josephus, 
Antiquitates Iudaicue 14.191, 319. According to Zilken, De 
Inscriptionibus Latinis Graecis Bilinguibus Quaestiones 
Selectae (Bonn, 1909), p. 18, the Romans took pains, in in- 
scriptions of this kind, to adhere to Greek custom, writing 
out names in full and avoiding cryptic abbreviations. 21 
Suetonius, Divus Claudius 42. There seems to have been some 
inconsistency in the attitude of Tiberius and Claudius toward 
Latin and Greek. The evidence is contradictory. I have not 
space here to discuss it thoroughly, but in my opinion the 
conflict is not serious and does not affect settled policy. 22 
This was first emphasized by L. Lafoscade in his study, 
“Influence du latin sur le grec,” Etudes de philologie néo- 
grecque, ed. J. Psichari (Paris, 1892), pp. 83-158. This work 
must be used with great caution, since it maintains the un- 
tenable thesis that the Romans made a great and sustained 
attempt to force Greek-speaking peoples to abandon Greek 
for Latin. 23 Compare Cicero, De Officiis 1.1.1; Horace, 
Carmina 3.8.5; Pliny, Historia Naturalis 12.1.5; Statius, 
Silvae 5.3.90; Quintilian, Institutio Oratoria 1.1.14; Suetonius, 
Divus Augustus 89; Aulus Gellius 17.5.3; Tertullian, Ad- 
versus Praxeam 3. 24 Compare Plutarch, Lucullus 1; 
Philostratus, Vitae Sophistarum 2.10.8; Libanius, Oratio 
1.234; Saint John Chrysostom, Patrilogia Graeca (Migne) 
47, column 368. 25 See Pelham, “Hadrian, a Note,” Essays 
on Roman History (Oxford, 1911), p. 161. 26 P. Roussel 
and F. de Visscher, “Les Inscriptions du Temple de Dmeir,” 
Syria 23 (1948), pp. 178-200. The circumstances of this trial 
are recorded in Latin. 27 Gaius, Institutiones 2.281. In 
answer to a special request from his mother Plotina, Hadrian 
allowed the head of the Epicurean School, Popillius Theotimus 
(a Roman citizen), to use Greek for the section of his will 
which concerned affairs of the School (Dessau, Inscriptiones 
Selectae 2.2.7784). 28 Novellae Theodosianae 16.8. 29 Sec- 
tion 8 (lines 35-37). The provision is discussed by Uxkull- 
Gyllenband, Der Gnomon des Idios Logos II (Berlin, 1934), 
p. 29. 30 Papiri Greci e Latini (Societa Italiana) 9.1027, 
a Latin will with Greek summary, A. D. 151. 31 Thus, 
Wessely, Studien zur Palaeographie und Papyruskunde 20.35 
(before A. D. 235); Princeton Papyri 2.88 (about A. D. 264) ; 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri 907 (A. D. 276), 990 (A. D. 3381). 32 
Wessely, ibidem. 33 Oxyrhynchus Papyri 907, 990. 384 See 
Wilcken, “Uber den Nutzen der lateinischen Papyri,” Atti del 
IV Congresso Internazienaie di Papirologia, especially 119- 
122; and Jouguet, “Les Papyrus latins d’Egypte, Revue des 
Etudes latines 3 (1925), p. 42. 35 Eusebius, Vita Con- 
stantini 3.18. After his official Latin address Constantine 
conducted an informal discussion in Greek with the leaders 
of the Council. I cannot see why E, A. Thompson, on the 
basis of this passage, declares, in his “Julian’s Knowledge of 
Latin,” Classical Review 64 (1950), p. 51, that Constantine 
was unable to speak Greek. 36 Libanius, Orationes 62.9, 
49.29, 1.214. 37 2.12: repeated word for word in 3.42. 38 
3.68. 39 See the remark of Zilliacus, Zum Kampf der 
Weltsprachen im Ostromischen Reich (Helsingfors, 1935), 
p. 30: “Welches Gesetz hiermit gemeint war und ob ein 
soleches damals wirklich noch bestand, entzieht sich unserer 
Kenntnis, aber . . . erscheint dies nur wenig glaubhaft.” 
H. Marrou, Histoire de l’Education dans lV’ Antiquité (Paris, 
1948), p. 348, says merely: “le souvenir de cette ‘vieille loi’ 
se conservera longtemps.” 40 Extraordinary care was taken 
to duplicate at Constantinople the institutions, topographical 
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features, and social structure of Rome. These correspondences 
were effected to the minutest details. See Bréhier, “Con- 
stantin et la Fondation de Constantinople,” Revue Historique 
119 (1915), pp. 241-272; and Alfoldi, The Conversion of Con- 
stantine and Pagan Rome (Oxford, 1948), especially chapter 
ix, “The Old Rome and the New.” 41 On the 3 Helleniza- 
tion of Roman settlements in the East, see A. . Jones, 
The Greek City from Alexander to Justinian iuclerd 1940), 
pp. 60-65, and W. Kubitschek, “Der Riickgang des Lateinsichen 
im Orient, ” Wiener Studien 24 (1902), pp. 572-581. 42 The 
fourth century is suggested for Fonteius by J. F. Schultze, 
Quaestionum Lydianiarum Particula Prior (Greifswald, 
1862), p. 38, and by Dessau, Prosopographia Imperii Romani 
2.307. A group of antiquarians, mystics, and astrologers 
worked to assure an auspicious beginning for the city. One 
of their inventions was probably the allegorical representa- 
tion of the Tyche of Constantinople appearing on coins com- 
—— the founding. See Alfédldi, opere citato (note 40, 
supra), 111. 48 Lydus, De Magistratibus 2.12. Collinet, 
Histoire "de VEcole de Droit de Beyrouth (Paris, 1925), pp. 
212-218, believes that the language of instruction in the 
famous law school at Berytus was changed from Latin to 
Greek about A. D. 400. 44 The attitude of the clergy of the 
Eastern Empire, where Church and State were almost one, 
was of great importance to the language issue. It was not to 
be expected that the Eastern clergy would forsake the lan- 
guage of the New Testament for a tongue that was not under- 
stood by their congregations, and, in fact, the Church in the 
East adhered steadfastly to Greek. The language question 
in the early Church is being treated by G. Bardy, in his La 
Question des Langues dans l’Eglise ancienne, of which -the 
first volume was published in 1948. 45 See Bury’s Appendix 
11 to the fifth volume of his edition of Gibbon, Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire (London, 1911). 46 Justinian, 
Novellae 7 (XV, ed. Lingenthal, p. 80). 47 According to 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Thematibus 1.2, Heraclius 
adopted Greek as the official language. 48 Gregorii I Papae 
Registrum Epistolarum (ed. Ewald and Hartmann), in Monu- 
menta Germaniae Historica, Epistolarum 1, p. 474. 49 
Scriptores Originum Constantinopolitanarum (ed. Preger) 
2.225. 





The Question of Plato’s Euthyphro 

I should very likely not have written these few 
remarks had it not been for a note on the Euthyphro 
in the excellent revision of Howe and Harrer’s vol- 
ume of selections from Greek literature in English.’ 
Here the editor uses these words: “In this dialogue 
Plato is not so much interested in arriving at an 
answer to the question of what holiness is, as in 
pointing out how easy it is to fall into error through 
hasty and careless thinking. It is a lesson in dia- 
lectic.’””* 

I cheerfully agree that the Euthyphro is a good 
and valuable lesson in dialectic. I have been through 
it with students many times, both in Greek and in 
English, and I hope few have failed to appreciate 
the clarity and cogency of Socrates’s reasoning, as 
compared with Euthyphro’s well-meaning fuzzy- 
mindedness. 

But this dialogue deals with a deep and serious 
subject, and I am reluctant to believe that, to its 
author, the form was of greater importance than the 
content. It surely is not to me, and I think we should 
not put the student of Plato off with the suggestion 
that the nature of holiness deserves from him any- 
thing less than his most candid and soul-searching 
study. 

It is known that if, in a Platonic dialogue, no clear- 
cut, positive answer to the question at issue is 
reached, there is usually some point where a solution 
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is hinted at, or where the reader’s thoughts are at 
least set on a road which they are implicitly invited 
to follow. Now in the Euthyphro, the young man’s 
suggestions lead into blind alleys, or back upon them- 
selves, rather than forward. It is only when Socrates 
guides the discussion that any progress is made. 


Holiness and Justice 


Holiness is an aspect of justice, pertaining to 
man’s relation to God, whereas the remainder of 
justice concerns the relation of man to his fellow 
men. And this relation to God may be described as 
one of “service” or “attendance,” not of course as a 
farmer attends to the needs of his domestic animals, 
but as an apprentice gives service to a master crafts- 
man. 

Logically the dialogue might, perhaps, stop at this 
point, as a definition has been reached that is free 
from the defects of the preceding attempts at a 
definition. But for any usefulness in day-by-day 
living, something more is necessary. Holiness, we 
say, consists in helping God, as the apprentice helps 
the master. Very well, but helping God do what? 

This is the high point of the dialogue. Its impor- 
tance is emphasized by the solemn language of the 
question: ‘Tell me then, in God’s name, what is that 
all-glorious work which the gods are working out, 
using us as their helpers?” (13E) And iust a few 
lines later (14C) Socrates says: “For just now, 
when you were right at the point, you turned away; 
for if you had but answered that question, then I 
should have learned from you satisfactorily the na- 
ture of holiness.” But Euthyphro’s answer has been 
merely a vague “Many fine things, Socrates.” 

What answer could be given to this question? No 
man, of course, can answer it fully. The purposes of 
God which involve humanity are far beyond our 
power to comprehend or formulate in words. But I 
think we may attempt a partial answer, and I think 
the Platonic Socrates has some constructive sugges- 
tions along this line, which I wish to point out. 


The Dialogue as a Prelude 

The Euthyphro is in a sense a prelude to the 
Apologia; the conversation is represented as being 
held just before Socrates presents himself to answer 
the charges of Meletus. And it is in the Apologia 
that we may best look to find an answer to the ques- 
tion raised in the Euthyphro. 

Throughout the Apologia—which concludes, in 
fact, with the word “God” we cannot help being 
impressed by the consistent attitude of devoutness, 
and faith in the goodness of divine power, mani- 
fested by the speaker. The utterance of the oracle, 
though obscure, must be veracious; anything else is 
quite inconceivable.* And especially impressive is 
that passage (41C-D) where Socrates says: “... 
and this one thing above all you must hold to as true: 
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that neither in life nor in death does a good man 
suffer any evil, nor are his affairs neglected by the 
gods. .. .” A passage often misunderstood and 
sneered at; but it rests on the two-fold principle 
that the nature of man is essentially spiritual, and 
that the only way the spirit can be harmed is by 
some evil action that it itself commits. 

We are prone, when reading the Apologia, to fix 
our attention on those passages (like 21B) where 
Socrates asserts that he knows nothing, and that 
only his awareness of this fact sets him apart from 
other men, as regards wisdom, And we think of his 
comparison of himself to a midwife, and of the 
“Socratic method” where he insists on asking ques- 
tions, and so deftly maneuvers the other party into 
the position of defending some positive thesis. But 
these are not all. Socrates does himself also make 
categorical statements. One of these is in the 
Apologia (30B), where without any if, and, or but, 
he asserts: “Possessions are not the source of virtue, 
but virtue of possessions and all other human goods, 
both private and public.” And in 29B: “I do not 
pretend to be fully informed about the future life; 
but acting unjustly, and being disobedient to one’s 
better, whether God or man, is evil and shameful 
behavior; this J know.” Again and again he earnestly 
adjures his auditors with the words ed tore, “know 
well.”* In other words, however much for dialectical 
purpeses Socrates may have adopted the pose of an 
utterly ignorant seeker for information, it is abun- 
dantly clear that in his own life he was guided by 
principles as to whose validity he was willing to say, 
not that he considered them as reasonably probable, 
but that he knew they were true. 


Socrates and Revelation 


We must remember also that Socrates was a firm 
believer in “revealed religion.” His “divine sign” 
was for him one most conspicuous channel of the 
revelation of God’s will. But he says further: “And 
this, I tell you, has been enjoined upon me by God 
as my course of action, both by way of oracles and 
by way of dreams and in every way by which ever 
any divine injunction has come to a man, for any 
course of action whatever.”> The sweeping compre- 
hensiveness of these words is indeed noteworthy. 

Quorsum haec? And how does it help us under- 
stand the nature of holiness? Surely as follows: 

Holiness is serving God, cooperating with Him as 
does the apprentice with the master. It means find- 
ing the will of God, and conforming to it. To Soc- 
rates that will was definitely made known, and he 
seems to have interpreted it to mean (a) the living 
of an upright life, based on moral absolutes, and (b) 
the earnest effort to encourage his fellow-citizens to 
do likewise. It is the duty of every serious student 
of Plato to take this teaching to heart. Revelation 
may come through different channels, and the tasks 
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enjoined may vary; but each apprentice may and 
should do his share toward the achievement of that 
nayxahov Eeyor, that 


one far-off divine event, 
Toward which the whole creation moves. 


Arthur Harold Weston 
University of Southern California 


NOTES 


1 Greek Literature in Translation: selected and edited by 
the late George Howe and Gustavus Adolphus Harrer: re- 
vised edition by Preston Herschel Epps (New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1948). 2 Ibidem, p. 635. 38 Apologia 21B. 4 
For example, Apologia 30A, 30C. 5 Ibidem 38C. 





Book Reviews 

H. Rackham, Pliny, volume 5 (Books 17-19): 
Natural History, With an English Translation (Loeb 
Classical Library). Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1950. Pp. vii, 544, 7. $3.00. 

The three books contained in this volume con- 
stitute only a part of Pliny’s botanical works, Books 
12 to 28. Book 17 deals especially with cultivated 
trees and vines, Book 18 with cereal crops, and 
Book 19 with flax and garden plants. It is beyond 
the scope of this review to attempt to indicate the 
fascinating variety of instruction, entertainment, 
and boredom that awaits the reader in this small 
portion of the Naturalis Historia. Pliny is often in- 
spired, sometimes confused, never dismayed by the 
infin‘te variety of nature, to which he adds his 
equa .y diffuse wealth of reading and experience. 

Rackham’s translation in this volume is published 
posthumously with some revisions by E, H. Warm- 
ington. It is not indicated whether or not Rackham 
had done the remainder of the work for the Loeb 
series, which is intended to fill ten volumes when 
complete. A prefatory note to the second volume 
states: “This translation is designed to afford as- 
sistance to the student of the Latin text; it is not 
primarily intended to supply the English reader 
with a substitute for the Latin.”” Much of the text 
in its present state can not be translated with any 
assurance of correct understanding, and what the 
Latin student needs is a commentary. For the 
reader not concerned with technical problems the 
translation by Bostock and Riley (The Natural 
History of Pliny, London, 1855-1857: Bohn’s Classi- 
cal Library) is still the most readable version. But 
Rackham’s work admirably serves the purpose of a 
commentary within a convenient compass. The 
briefest of footnotes present the minimum necessary 
explanations, while the parallel English is to be 
taken as an exposition rather than an exact transla- 
tion of the Latin. Textual notes are restricted to a 
few outstanding variants from the text of Detlefsen 
(Berlin, 1866), including a considerable number of 
Rackham’s own conjectures. The Teubner edition 
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of Jan-Mayhoff (Leipzig, 1905-1933) has been used 
for frequent comparisons. 

Notwithstanding the disarming apology men- 
tioned above, it is proper to examine how the version 
fulfills its purpose of exposition. Pliny’s abbrevi- 
ated expression is notably expanded in the English, 
and much of this expansion is needed commentary 
which would have been too burdensome if relegated 
to footnotes. So, for example, Greek terms may be 
expanded by translation (“et quod in Graecia 
ceraunion,” “and one in Greece, ceraunion or ‘thun- 
der-truffle,’ ”’ 19.36), explicit descriptions may take 
the place of mere vocabulary equivalents (“intra 
specularium munimenta,” “under the cover of 
frames glazed with transparent stone,” 19.64). But 
sometimes the latter principle is unfortunately neg- 
lected. Thus the manner of supporting vines (“com- 
pluviatae quadriplici [iugo]”) is accurately depicted 
by the Latin’s implied comparison to a compluvium, 
which is lacking in the translation (‘‘trellised with 
four bars in a rectangle,” 17.164). The parenthesis 
which emphasizes the point (“dicta a cavis aedium 
compluviis,” 17.166) in a subsequent occurrence of 
the word, Rackham would remove from the text as 
an interpolation. Some of the expansion is excess 
verbiage, as where ‘Nam caprificatio maturat’’ be- 
comes “The object of the process that employs the 
gall-insect from the wild fig is to ripen the fruit” 
(17.254). Aside from some positive mistranslations, 
the version is at times inconsistent or not particu- 
larly helpful. “The crowning marvel <of nature> 
will be that there is something that derives its 
origin from a tear-drop, as we shall mention in its 
proper place” (17.72) looks forward, as the margi- 
nal note tells us, to 19.162, where Pliny does indeed 
repeat lacrima but Rackham translates it “gum.” 
“Vessels into which food is put foretell dreadful 
storms by leaving a smudge on the sideboard” 
(18.365) leaves us wondering what kind of smudge 
Pliny had in mind. But the Latin sudorem makes it 
perfectly clear that the dishes were “sweating.” In 
18.360 the last sentence of the paragraph has been 
omitted in the translation. 

These observations regarding the translator’s 
technique are supplementary to more exhaustive 
criticisms of Rackham’s handling of such funda- 
mental difficulties as scientific terminology, place 
names, dates, and measurements, made elsewhere by 
reviewers of previously published volumes (Classical 
Weekly 32.184-185; 35.3-6). They are not intended 
to detract from the great importance and usefulness 
of the work. 

William C. Salyer 
Washington University 





David M. Robinson, Excavations at Olynthus, 
Part XIII, Vases Found in 1934 and 1938. Balti- 
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more, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1950. Pp. xix, 463; 
plates 268. $25.00. 


The text of this important and handsome volume 
consists almost entirely of catalog. But the publica- 
tion goes far beyond the usual standards for such a 
catalog. The descriptions are informative; the ref- 
erences constitute an encyclopaedic bibliography of 
the literature on Hellenic vases; and the extensive 
commentary deals with artistic affinities, dating, 
techniques of drawing and of manufacture, shapes, 
and with virtually every topic within the entire 
range of the study of Hellenic vases. 


The 268 fine plates provide illustrations of nearly 
a thousand different objects of varying quality and 
importance, mostly vase fragments and some com- 
plete vases in fragmentary condition, from kitchen 
ware to Panathenaic amphorai. Most publications 
illustrate only vases corresponding artistically and 
in original market value to our fine sterling silver, 
and museums usually display only vases which are 
entire and possess high artistic merit. The present 
publication, on the other hand, provides an excellent 
sampling of the common wares, which are many 
times more frequent. Of course, no publication could 
illustrate completely the heaps of drab fragments 
which turn up at every excavation—drab, no matter 
how important the sherds may be for dating the 
different strata. 

Volume XIII is a welcome addition to the great 
series of Olynthus volumes, which have so enriched 
our knowledge of classical Greece. 


Constantine G. Yavis 
Saint Louis University 





Joseph Sevier Callaway, Sybaris (The Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in Archaeology, number 
37). Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1950. Pp. 
x, 131. $3.00. 

Ever since the destruction of the great city of 
Sybaris by jealous neighbors of Croton, its name has 
had a magic ring. Since the fatal day in 510 B. c. 
when its buildings were levelled with the ground and 
the city became, we are told, the bed of a diverted 
river, the word “Sybaris” has stood for fantastic 
wealth and luxury, to be envied even while despised. 

In this book (originally a doctoral dissertation 
presented at Johns Hopkins University) material is 
organized in chapters and appendices as follows: 
chapter i, Beginnings—The Rivers—The Land; 
chapter ii, History of Sybaris; chapter iii, Antiq- 
uities; chapter iv, Logoi Sybariticoi — Prosopo- 
graphia Sybaritica—Prosopographia Posidonia. De- 
spite this attempt at arrangement, no clear picture 
of the city emerges, and the reason is not far to seek, 
for the source material consists entirely of short 
literary references by later authors of varying re- 
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liability but uniformly of considerable distance, 
chronologically speaking, from Sybarite glory. The 
author makes no consistent effort to evaluate these 
sources even relatively one to another, and one feels 
that such evaluation would have had negative results. 
Completely negative is the result of his reconsidera- 
tion of the basic geographical question as to the 
location of Sybaris and its relation to the local rivers 
as they flow today. The review of the archaeological 
exploration in the area only emphasizes the fact that 
the site of the city has not been discovered and that 
no single object which can positively be claimed as 
Sybarite has been excavated. However, the author 
commits himself to the opinion that discoveries yet 
may be made, as opposed to the view that the ancient 
city has disappeared beneath the sea waves. Numis- 
matic evidence is non-existent. As for the inhabi- 
tants, the Prosopographia lists thirty-three Sybar- 
ites, none from contemporary references, of course. 
Actually, the majority of the names are culled from 
Iamblichus, through Diels, Die Fragmente der Vor- 
sokratiker. 

Since the book cannot be classed as archaeological 
or historical, we must evaluate it as a compilation of 
literary texts relating to a single subject, and that a 
most fascinating one. The reviewer, for one, con- 
fesses to surprise at the wealth of material, not only 
at the number of references but at their diversity 
and interest. Familiar though we are with the Greek 
genius for telling a good story and a good joke, each 
of us can profit from those products of this genius 
which happen to be new to him. Teachers endeavor- 
ing to impress the completely uninformed with the 
variety of Greek anecdotes and with the skill of 
Greek reconteurs will find here a mass of quotations 
to amplify and expound. 

Dorothy Kent Hill 
The Walters Art Gallery 





The classical artist is more tranquil and self- 
possessed, he has time to bestow pains upon the form 
of his work, he gives it balance and clearness of 
outline.—W. R. Hardie. 





It has been said that every man is born a Platonist 
or an Aristotelian: and perhaps it may be said also 
that every man is born a classicist vr a romanticist. 
—W. R. Hardie. 





We are told by Valerius Maximus (3.7.1) that 
when Caesar entered the Collegium Poetarum... 
Accius did not rise. He acknowledged the superior 
birth and rank of Caesar, but added, “Here the 
question is, not who has most ancestors, but who has 
most works to point to.”—R. Y. Tyrrell. 
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